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the shape of a statement to the press on the 10th April by Mr. Amau
the Chief of the Intelligence Department of the Japanese Foreign
Office, who was commonly referred to as the ' Foreign Office Spokes-
man'. Mr. Amau told his listeners that his Department desired that
foreigners should know that Japan was absolutely opposed to foreign
interference in China in any form whatever and would oppose any
new plans of international co-operation with China. Schemes of
technical assistance were apt, Mr. Amau said, to lead on to inter-
vention in China's affairs and so to prolong the state of confusion
prevailing in that country.

This demarche having attracted little notice abroad, it was followed
a week later, on the 17th April, by a further statement by Mr. Amau
to the vernacular newspapers. Reproducing the phrases in Mr,
Hirota's speech affirming Japan's special responsibility and 'mission'
for the preservation of peace in Eastern Asia, this second statement
repeated the declaration, made earlier in the month, that Japan
was opposed in principle to foreign joint undertakings in China, even
if undertaken in the name of technical or financial assistance. Harm-
less negotiations on matters of trade or finance by individual countries
were exempted from the scope of the statement, but Japan was
definitely stated to object to the supply of aeroplanes, the construc-
tion of aerodromes, the lending of military experts and the granting
of loans for political purposes. The declaration appeared from its
phraseology to be addressed both to China, as recipient, and to other
Powers, as actual or potential providers, of these forms of assistance.

An authentic translation of the statement was at first lacking but
was later supplied by the Japanese Foreign Office for the use of the
British Government, and this was communicated to the House of
Commons by Sir John Simon on the 23rd April. The document
proved to run as follows:

Owing to the special position of Japan in her relations with China her
views and attitude respecting matters that concern China may not agree
in every point with those of foreign nations; but it must be realized that
Japan is called upon to exert the utmost effort in carrying out her mis-
sion and in fulfilling her special responsibilities in East Asia. Japan has
been compelled to withdraw from the League of Nations because of their
failure to agree in their opinions on fundamental principles of preserving
peace in East Asia. Although Japan's attitude towards China may at
times differ from that of foreign countries, such difference cannot be
evaded owing to Japan's position and mission.

It goes -without saying that Japan at all times is endeavouring to
maintain and promote her friendly relations with foreign nations, but
at the same time we consider it only natural that to keep peace and order
in East Asia we must even act alone on our own responsibility, and it